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To  us  of  today  the  organization,  in  1800,  of  the 
Boston  Female  Asylum,  known  in  these  days  as  the 
Boston  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls,  is  of  great  in- 
terest because  it  marks  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Boston  when  women  combined  for  any  public  purpose. 
Boston,  it  must  be  recalled,  was  only  a town  in  those 
days  and  its  only  public  charities,  except  the  Alms- 
house, were  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  founded  in 
1742,  the  Boston  Humane  Society,  founded  in  1785, 
and  the  Boston  Dispensary,  founded  in  1796.  Rather 
a striking  contrast  this  to  the  number  of  charitable 
agencies  in  the  Boston  of  the  present  day,  estimated 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  1914  Charitable  Directory,  the  last  time  the  figures 
were  put  together,  as  130  unincorporated  agencies  and 
202  incorporated  agencies,  making  a total  of  332  such 
organizations.  And  this  did  not  include  at  all  the 
almost  unlimited  helpful  societies  connected  with  the 
very  many  churches  of  the  city. 

To  be  sure  there  was  not  then  need  for  the  innu- 
merable societies  now  listed  in  the  Boston  Directory 
of  Charities.  The  town  had  a population  of  only 
twenty  thousand  and  the  great  tide  of  foreign  immi- 
gration had  not  yet  begun  to  pour  in.  Yet  the  want 
of  an  Orphan  Asylum  was  felt  and  had  been  brought 
vividly  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Stillman,  wife  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Stillman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  down  in  what  we  now  know  as  the 
North  End. 
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We  shall  best  understand  the  charity  which  Mrs. 
Stillman  mothered  by  pausing  for  a moment  to  con- 
sider the  social  life  and  the  ideals  of  Boston  at  this 
period.  Poor  girls  had  practically  no  education  and 
girls  of  good  family  were  educated  to  shine  in  a draw- 
ing-room and  nowhere  else.  ‘‘Too  many  of  our  young 
ladies,”  wrote  John  Quincy  Adams  when  a young  man, 
“are  like  a beautiful  apple  that  is  insipid  to  the  taste.” 

For  people  who  did  not  take  too  seriously  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  Christians  there  was  a great  deal  of 
dancing,  much  cards,  and  elaborate  eating  “of  solid 
good  things  in  the  side-board  style.”  A writer  of  the 
period  tells  us  that  private  balls  were  numerous  and 
little  cotillion  parties  occurred  every  week.  “The 
dancing  disease,”  he  continues,  “having  gradually 
ascended  till  it  reached  the  middle-aged,  now  begins 
to  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  and  attacks 
the  old.” 

South  Street  and  Summer  Street  were  the  sites  of 
the  best  residences  of  the  day,  though  the  attractive- 
ness of  homes  on  Beacon  Hill  was  just  beginning  to 
be  recognized.  Houses  bordering  on  the  Common 
were  considered  suburban.  When  (in  1804)  Honor- 
able John  Phillips,  father  of  Wendell  Phillips,  built  at 
the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Beacon  Streets  the  brick 
house  still  standing  there  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Misses  Mason,  his  uncle.  Judge  Oliver  Wendell,  was 
asked  what  in  the  world  had  induced  his  nephew  “to 
remove  out  of  town.” 

The  Sunday  of  this  period  extended  from  midnight 
Saturday  till  six  o’clock  on  the  day  itself.  It  was  un- 
lawful for  any  hired  carriage  to  enter  or  leave  Boston 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  during  service  no  vehicle  could 
move  faster  than  a walk.  Possibly  these  laws  were 
not  fully  enforced;  but  there  is  a story  that  Governor 
Hancock  was  once  lined  for  taking  a turn  in  the  mall 
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on  his  way  home  from  church.  The  Boston  aristoc- 
racy of  this  period  was,  on  the  whole,  however,  a 
rather  easy-going  set,  given  to  plenty  of  innocent 
pleasure  and  not  disposed  to  worry  over-much  about 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Stillman’s  following  was  different.  He  was  a 
Baptist  minister  and,  by  reason  of  his  piety  and  his 
remarkable  eloquence,  had  given  dignity  and  standing 
to  the  Baptist  Church  here,  which  when  he  was  called 
to  be  its  pastor  was  at  rather  low  ebb  in  Boston.  He 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
preachers  of  the  Revolutionary  period ; and  he  preached 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  time  as  well  as  regard- 
ing a man’s  need  of  Heaven.  The  unattached  crowd 
thronged  to  his  obscure  little  church  at  the  North 
End,  sailors  just  home  from  long  voyages  rubbing 
elbows,  in  its  narrow  aisles  on  Sunday  mornings,  with 
strangers  of  distinction  making  visits  of  ceremony  to 
the  town.  In  later  years  Governor  Hancock  had  a 
pew  in  his  Meeting  House.  When,  on  March  12,  1807, 
this  good  minister  died,  after  a pastorate  which  had 
lasted  for  forty-two  years,  the  whole  town  went  into 
mourning.  The  simplicity  of  life  at  that  period  is 
vividly  brought  back  to  us  as  we  read  that,  after  the 
funeral  service  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House 
at  the  North  End,  ‘The  procession  proceeded  up  Rich- 
mond Street  through  middle  Hanover  and  Court 
Streets,  through  Cornhill,  up  School  Street  to  the  Gran- 
ary Burying  Ground  where  the  body  was  deposited  in 
the  deceased’s  tomb.” 

Mrs.  Stillman,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
a distinguished  surgeon  and  professor  of  Philadelphia, 
appears  to  have  been  a worthy  helpmate  to  this  good 
man  (whom  she  survived  for  fourteen  years),  inter- 
esting herself  deeply  in  all  the  charities  and  good  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  And  then  going  out,  as 
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we  shall  see,  to  start  another  charitable  enterprise  of 
her  own,  which  has  endured  for  over  a hundred  years 
now,  and  is  today  doing  a bigger  and  better  work 
than  ever!  Her  concern  for  orphans  was  first  awak- 
ened by  the  story  of  a little  orphan  girl  who  had  had 
no  one  to  protect  her  and  who  had,  therefore,  easily 
become  a victim  to  the  designs  of  an  unscrupulous 
man.  Herself  the  mother  of  an  old-fashioned  family 
— she  had  seven  children  in  all,  with  boys  and  girls 
about  equally  distributed — it  was  borne  in  on  her  that 
many  young  girls  must  be  exposed  to  situations  very 
like  that  of  the  orphan  who  had  aroused  her  interest. 
She  spoke  to  her  friends  of  her  wish  to  provide  an 
Asylum  for  such  girls.  One  of  these  friends,  Mrs. 
Ozias  Goodwin,  set  herself  to  the  task  of  collecting, 
through  her  husband,  some  accounts  of  establishments 
in  Europe  such  as  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  in  Boston. 

Nowadays  we  start  things  in  private  and  then  get 
the  new'spapers  to  talking,  about  them.  A hundred 
years  ago  the  custom  was  to  conduct  a long  anony- 
mous correspondence  about  a thing  in  the  pages  of 
one  of  the  weeklies  of  the  time,  threshing  out  the 
pro^s  and  con^s  in  advance  of  doing  much  real  work  on 
an  enterprise.  So  this  plan  was  talked  about  and  a 
correspondence  on  the  matter  opened  in  the  pages  of 
the  Boston  Gazette,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Russell.  The 
Gazette,  because  it  was  specializing  in  news  of  the 
theatre,  a recently  established  enterprise  supported  by 
all  the  “best”  people  of  the  town,  had  a following 
much  like  that  accorded  in  our  times  to  the  Boston 
Transcript.  In  a word,  no  better  way  could  have  been 
thought  of  to  launch  Mrs.  Stillman’s  enterprise  than 
the  way  in  which  happily  it  was  launched. 

In  a curious  old  pamphlet,  yellowed  with  age,  there 
is  preserved  an  account  of  these  early  activities,  one 
passage  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
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“After  several  pieces  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Gazette,  supposing  her  correspondent  was 
a female,  she  (Mrs.  Stillman)  proposed  an  interview, 
hoping,  by  free  conversation,  to  accomplish  the  char- 
itable design.  This  proposition  brought  forward  the 
discovery  that  her  correspondent  was  a gentleman; 
who  at  once  approved  and  promised  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  present  charity  for  Orphan 
Girls,  and  has  actually  rendered  important  services. 
She  then  communicated  her  intentions  to  a Female 
Friend  and  solicited  her  assistance  to  obtain  sub- 
scribers; who  at  once  concurred  in  the  excellent  de- 
sign. Its  novelty  occasioned  objections  and  delay. 
At  length,  however,  by  perseverance,  one  hundred  sub- 
scribers were  obtained,  a meeting  of  whom  now  be- 
came necessary  that  the  institution  might  be  organ- 
ized.” 

Apparently  this  necessity  of  meeting  in  order  to 
organize  was  a matter  of  regret.  Publicity,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  desirable  for  an  undertaking  which 
wished  to  obtain  friendly  public  support,  was  looked 
upon  as  a thing  to  be  most  scrupulously  avoided. 
“How  shall  this  institution  be  effected  without  excit- 
ing public  attention,”  our  old-time  report  questions 
tremulously? 

“Private  notifications”  were  accordingly  sent  out. 
But  with  such  good  results  that  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  increased  in  a single  year  to  three  hun- 
dred. The  names  of  these  subscribers  are  interesting 
indeed,  printed  as  they  are  in  old-fashioned  type  at 
the  back  of  this  early  “Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress 
and  Present  State  of  the  Boston  Female  Society.” 
Mrs.  John  Adams,  of  Quincy,  described  as  “Lady  of 
the  Late  President  U.  S.,”  heads  the  list  and  down  the 
column  may  be  found  the  names  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Bostonians  of  the  period,  including  two 
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ladies  who  were  the  proud  possessors  of  titles:  Count- 
ess Sarah  Rumford,  and  Lady  Temple,  the  daughter 
of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin  and  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  the  first  British  Consul  in  Boston.  Copley 
has  left  portraits  of  these  distinguished  Temples;  but 
most  Bostonians  will  rather  remember  them  because 
they  gave  their  name  to  Temple  Place  in  the  heart 
of  our  shopping  district. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum  that  the  man- 
agers, ‘‘anxious  to  increase  their  Funds  and  to  extend 
the  Charity” (apparently  these  good  women  had  quickly 
learned  that  they  must  not  hide  their  organization 
under  a bushel  if  they  wished  to  have  it  grow  in  use- 
fulness), decided  that  they  would  have  an  annual  dis- 
course about  the  work  of  the  Asylum,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  up  a contribution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution.  Accordingly  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman  was 
chosen  to  preach  before  them  on  their  first  anniver- 
sary, September  25,  1801.  On  this  occasion,  we  read 
that  “Five  Hundred  dollars  were  collected  for  the 
Orphans;  twelve  of  whom  were  present,  neatly  dressed 
in  blue.” 

Thus  began  the  annual  gathering  whose  “proceed- 
ings,” preserved  for  us  in  old  reports,  mirror  in  striking 
fashion  the  attitude  of  an  earlier  day  towards  work 
for  those  in  need  of  help.  In  the  programs  of  these 
anniversary  occasions  there  is  almost  always  found  a 
lugubrious  insistence  on  the  fact  that  it  is  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Institution’s  patronesses  that  the 
orphans  have  been  rescued  from  a life  of  vice.  At  the 
sixteenth  anniversary,  held  in  the  Hollis  Street  church, 
September  20,  1816,  • the  children  apparently  sang 
themselves^  a hymn  in  which  they  are  described  as 
“Houseless  Vagrants”  who  have  been  “Snatched  from 
the  haunts  of  vice  and  care.”  Fancy  making  little 
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children  think  of  themselves  in  such  terms.  Yet  in 
another  line  of  the  hymn  the  orphans  are  exhorted 
to  “begin  the  strain  with  cheerful  notes!” 

Quite  reassuring,  after  this  hymn,  is  it  to  find  that, 
when  the  orphans  were  not  on  exhibition,  the  things 
they  sang  were  of  a distinctly  higher  order.  In  the 
archives  of  the  Society  there  is  preserved  a volume  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  printed  in  London  in  1801,  for 
the  Asylum’s  chapel  service,  the  first  page  of  which 
is  a verse  from  Book  III  of  Paradise  Lost.  Then 
follows  a simple  but  beautiful  service,  which  was  evi- 
dently intoned,  and  some  hymns  which  are  just  as 
widely  known,  and  quite  as  well  worth  singing,  today 
as  they  were  a century  ago:  “While  Shepherds  Watch 
Their  Flocks  by  Night,”  for  Christmas;  “Jesus  Christ 
Is  Risen  Today,”  for  Easter;  Addison’s  “His  Spacious 
Firmament  on  High,”  and  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
evening  hymns,  “Glory  to  Thee,  My  God,  this  Night.” 

In  the  beginning  it  was  apparently  the  intention  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  to  board  the  children  out. 
We  read  in  the  old  records  that  Mrs.  Susana  Draper 
was  first  chosen  as  suitable  to  take  the  little  girls 
and  instruct  them  (under  the  supervision  of  the  Man- 
agers), one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a week  being  paid 
to  her  for  the  board  of  each  child.  Yet  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  decided  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  orphans;  and 
then  it  was, — nine  thousand  dollars  having  been  col- 
lected for  this  purpose,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  Merchant, — that  the  incorporation  act 
of  1803  was  deemed  necessary.  The  first  home  of 
the  asylum  was  in  a house  on  Pleasant  Street;  they 
then  removed  to  an  old  house  in  Summer  Street; 
then  to  another  in  South  Street. 

The  children  for  whom  the  institution  was  origi- 
nally designed  were  “Female  Orphans”  between  the 
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ages  of  three  and  ten,  it  being  understood  that  desir- 
able children  having  one  parent  living  might  be  ‘‘con- 
sidered as  orphans.”  In  the  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion, issued  in  1803,  there  are  very  interesting  gen- 
eral directions  as  to  the  bill  of  fare,  the  clothing  and 
the  hygiene, — though  that  word  had  not  then  been 
invented, — of  the  children  in  the  institution. 

Apparently  the  Boston  climate  classified  itself  con- 
veniently in  those  days  into  two  seasons,  summer, 
“from  the  middle  of  April  to  that  of  October,”  and 
winter,  “from  the  middle  of  October  to  that  of  April.” 
During  the  summer  season  the  children  were  expected 
to  “rise  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  say  their  prayers, 
wash  themselves  with  cold  water  and  comb  their 
heads;  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  play  until  nine; 
when  the  Governess  shall  read  a chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  pray  with  the  children;  then  at  ten  school  until 
twelve;  dine  at  one,  play  until  two,  attend  school 
until  five,  after  which  play  one  hour.  In  the  evening 
say  their  prayers,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock; 
wash  their  feet  three  times  a week;  and  wash  all  over 
on  Saturday  night.”  In  the  winter  season  the  regi- 
men was  simpler;  for  the  children  then  rose  at  seven 
and  went  to  bed  at  six. 

In  this  same  quaint  booklet,  among  the  receipts 
recorded  by  the  treasurer  for  the  season  1802-03  is 
found  the  sum  of  $525.00  “received  this  year  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  which  ariseth  from  sundry  subscrip- 
tions intended  as  a reward  for  the  apprehending  of 
Jason  Fairbanks,  and  which  the  subscribers  directed 
to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Asylum.”  This 
curious  entry  transports  one  in  a trice  to  one  of  the 
most  shocking  crimes  ever  committed  in  New  England. 
Jason  Fairbanks  was  of  that  Fairbanks  family  whose 
picturesque  homestead  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  New 
England.  Though  Fairbanks  denied,  even  to  the  mo- 
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merit  of  his  execution,  that  he  killed  Elizabeth  Fales, 
a beautiful  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  to  whom  he  had 
long  been  paying  attention, — and  whom  he  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  to  elope  with  him  on  the  day  of  the 
murder.  May  18,  1801, — the  Court  was  fully  persuaded 
of  his  guilt  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Dedham  jail  whence  on  the  night  of 
August  17,  1801,  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape 
through  the  offices  of  a number  of  men  who  believed 
him  innocent.  Fairbanks  had  had  as  his  counsel  two 
very  clever  young  lawyers  who  afterward  came  to  be 
men  of  great  distinction  in  Massachusetts — no  others 
in  fact  than  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  John  Lowell, — 
who  argued  so  cleverly  that  the  girl  had  killed  herself 
as  thoroughly  to  convince  many  good  people  in  Ded- 
ham that  an  innocent  man  v^ras  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  gallows.  These  people  it  was  who  helped  the 
prisoner  to  escape.  Fairbanks  was  at  liberty  for  some 
days;  and  it  was  not  until  a reward  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  offered  for  his  apprehension  that  he  was 
captured,  near  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  which 
town  he  had  reached  on  his  journey  to  Canada.  The 
money  diverted  to  the  funds  of  the  Boston  Female 
Asylum  was  apparently  some  ‘‘over-subscription” 
toward  the  one  thousand  dollars’  reward.  A kind  of 
poetic  justice  seems  to  have  been  invoked  to  make 
this  particular  charity  the  beneficiary  of  the  money; 
for  following  the  habit  of  the  time  the  lawyers  for  the 
defence  had  turned  their  work  to  moral  ends  by  be- 
seeching the  parents  in  the  crowded  court  room  to 
exercise  great  vigilance  over  the  social  life  of  their 
young  daughters,  lest  they  come  to  just  such  a ter- 
rible fate  as  had  befallen  Elizabeth  Fales. 

One  curious  provision  in  the  Society’s  first  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  that  the  treasurer  should  always 
be  a single  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  up- 
ward. Inasmuch  as  lady  treasurers  in  those  early  days 
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were  wont  to  receive  a great  deal  of  help  from  the 
gentlemen  of  their  family,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  Act  of  Incorporation  provided  that 
the  society  should  never  hold  real  estate  exceeding 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  it  was  not  until  1910 
that  the  duties  of  a treasurer  became  so  onerous  as 
to  make  it  advisable  so  to  change  the  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration that,  if  desired,  a man  might  be  chosen  for 
treasurer. 

Having  dwelt  on  the  gloom  of  some  of  the  early 
Anniversary  Day  services,  it  is  only  fair  to  recur  to 
others  not  so  gloomy,  programs  for  which  are,  also, 
cherished  in  the  archives  of  the  organization.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1809,  on  the  ninth  anniversary,  the  sermon 
was  delivered  at  Old  Trinity  Church  on  Summer 
Street,  by  its  rector,  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  A.M.  So  ac- 
ceptable was  this  sermon  that  Miss  A.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  then  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  sent 
to  Dr.  Gardiner  a request  that  they  be  permitted  to 
reprint  his  remarks.  This  request  followed  a note  of 
thanks  in  which  the  Board  expressed  to  Dr.  Gardiner 
their  gratitude  ‘‘as  individuals  of  a sex  so  flattered  by 
his  opinion  and  indebted  to  his  advice.” 

The  text  of  this  sermon  was  “What  manner  of  child 
shall  this  be.^”  Even  after  a hundred  years  and  more 
have  passed  there  is  much  of  sound  pedagogy  to  be 
found  in  the  homilies  of  the  good  preacher  on  that 
far-away  day.  To  be  sure,  the  names  of  Xenophon, 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Virgil  and  Homer  rather  gratu- 
itously brighten  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  ad- 
dress. Perhaps  the  intent  was  to  impress  “the  sex” 
down  in  the  pews  with  the  masculine  superiority  of 
the  speaker.  Certainly  it  was  not  because  those  ladies 
could  know  the  teachings  of  the  classical  worthies 
quoted.  Women  were  not  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in 
those  days.  At  any  rate  most  women  were  not.  Mary 
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Moody  Emerson,  aunt  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  the  Latin  and  Greek  sages;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  “Plato,  Aristotle  and  Plotinus  were 
as  venerable  and  organic  as  Nature  in  her  mind.” 
But,  for  the  most  part,  girls  even  of  the  better  fami- 
lies received  only  a scanty  education.  Boston  had 
not  yet  grown  very  far  away  from  the  attitude  of 
mind  reflected  in  the  following  entry  which  we  And 
in  Governor  Winthrop’s  diary  for  1645: 

“The  Governor  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  came  to  Boston 
and  brought  his  wife  with  him.  A goodly  young 
woman  of  special  parts,  who  has  fallen  into  a sad 
infirmity,  the  loss  of  her  understanding  and  reason, 
which  has  been  growing  upon  her  divers  years  by 
occasion  of  her  giving  herself  wholly  to  reading  and 
writing  and  had  written  many  books.  Her  husband 
being  very  tender  and  loving  with  her  was  loth  to 
grieve  her,  but  he  saw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late. 
For  if  she  had  attended  her  household  affairs,  and 
such  things  as  belong  to  women,  and  not  gone  out  of 
her  way  and  calling  to  meddle  in  such  things  as  are 
proper  for  men  whose  minds  are  stronger,  she  had 
kept  her  wits  and  might  have  improved  them  usefully 
and  honorably  in  the  place  God  had  set  her.” 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  rolled  by,  but  there 
had  been  little  change  of  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
education  for  girls.  We  And  in  1800  that  though  there 
were  seven  schools  supported  wholly  at  the  public 
expense  and  for  the  children  of  every  class  in  Boston, 
only  three  of  these  welcomed  “the  children  of  both 
sexes  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.”  Nothing, 
yet,  about  more  advanced  schools  for  the  girls!  And 
when,  in  1780,  William  Woodbridge,  a graduate  of 
Yale  College,  opened  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  a school 
exclusively  for  girls  to  teach  branches  not  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  “Grammer,  Geography  and  the 
Art  of  Composition,”  people  demanded  in  great  per- 
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turbation,  “Who  will  cook  our  food  and  mend  our 
clothes  if  girls  are  to  be  taught  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy?” 

So  this  sermon,  delivered  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  1809, 
for  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  is  of  great  interest, 
by  reason  of  the  sound  advice  which  it  gives  regarding 
the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  children.  Though  he 
urges  absolute  obedience,  just  as  you  would  expect 
him  to,  he  adds,  as  you  would  not  expect  him  to,  that 
the  child  should  be  told  why  the  thing  he  wants  to 
do,  and  has  been  forbidden  to  do,  is  improper.  He 
also  counsels  vocational  training,  though,  of  course, 
that  term  was  then  unknown,  and  continues,  “Keep 
the  children  constantly  employed  alternately  in  salu- 
tary amusements  and  in  useful  studies.”  Then  fol- 
lows a really  astonishing  paragraph:  “Let  them  see 
as  far  as  possible  only  agreeable  objects;  the  spring 
of  life  is  the  season  of  gayety  and  frolick.”  And  he 
insists,  in  true  Froebelian  fashion,  that  “education 
should  commence  almost  at  birth.”  But  the  most 
delightful  thing  about  the  sermon  is  that  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner, himself  a popular  rector  of  a fashionable  church, 
here  criticises  in  a constructive  way  the  glaring  de- 
fects which  then  existed  in  “Female  Education!”  He 
derides,  for  instance,  the  then-prevalent  idea  that  “the 
manual  exercise  of  sprigging  muslin,  painting  flowers 
and  Angering  a musical  instrument”  plus  the  ability 
to  “dance  gracefully  and  prattle  French”  is  education 
enough  for  any  girl.  “There  must  be  something 
wrong,”  he  declares  with  decision,  “in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  female  education.  It  is  far  too  superficial. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  person  and  the  dress.  I should  wish  for  some- 
thing more  substantial.  I should  wish  females  edu- 
cated not  merely  to  flutter  in  a ball-room,  not  merely 
to  display  the  graces  of  a beautiful  animal  without 
intellect,  but  as  beings  who  are  to  be  wives  and  moth- 
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ers,  the  first  and  most  important  guardians  and  in- 
structors of  the  rising  generation, — as  beings  endued 
with  reason.” 

Then,  lover  of  the  classics  that  he  was,  the  preacher 
goes  on  to  recommend  that  women  study  Latin!  More 
astonishing  still,  he  advises  instruction  in  “arithme- 
tick.”  Apparently  he  was  utterly  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  ridicule  heaped  on  New  England  women 
when  they  first  undertook  to  study. mental  arithmetic. 
‘Tf  you  expect  to  become  widows  and  carry  pork  to 
market,”  they  were  told,  “it  may  be  well  enough  to 
study  mental  arithmetick.  Otherwise  keep  to  the 
womanly  branches.” 

That  the  “womanly  branches”  continued,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Gardiner,  to  have  a prominent  place  for  some 
time  in  the  teaching  given  to  the  little  girls  of  the 
asylum  is  shown  by  one  of  the  trophies,  now  neatly 
framed,  which  is  treasured  in  the  Society’s  archives. 
This  is  a pair  of  mitts  about  two  inches  long  “knit  on 
pins  by  one  of  the  little  girls,”  as  its  label  records,  and 
purchased,  in  1819,  by  Mrs.  Otis  Everett.  As  I ex- 
amined this  curious  relic  of  a bygone  day — in  the  course 
of  researches  made  as  preparation  for  this  study — 
my  mind  flashed  back  to  an  entertainment  I had  just 
attended  in  the  interest  of  this  same  piece  of  writing. 
This  was  on  the  evening  of  May  17,  1919,  when  there 
was  given  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls,  a charm- 
ing Japanese  opera.  The  actresses  of  the  evening 
were  the  girls  themselves,  members,  all,  of  the  clubs 
for  community  service  which  make  up  the  Girl’s 
League  in  this  Society.  More  will  be  said  later  on 
about  this  League;  the  thing  to  which  I wish  now  to 
call  attention  is  a clever  song  in  the  Operetta  wherein 
modern  methods  of  educating  girls  are  contrasted  with 
those  which  used  to  obtain.  Each  verse  of  the  song 
ends 
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‘‘If  I were  asked  which  I preferred 
Fd  choose  the  modern  way.” 

I remembered  how  radiantly  happy  those  girls  on 
the  stage  at  Jordan  Hall  had  looked  against  a pic- 
turesque setting  of  cherry  blossoms  and  Japanese  lan- 
terns, which  they  had  themselves  fashioned — so  creat- 
ing for  the  audience  the  atmosphere  and  haunting 
beauty  of  the  East — and  how  they  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  almost  professional  skill  of  the  songs 
and  dances  which  made  up  the  dainty  operetta.  No 
wonder  the  sharp  contrast  between  “the  modern  way” 
of  dealing  with  the  young  people  benefitted  by  the 
Boston  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls  and  the  methods 
followed  by  the  Boston  Female  Asylum, — in  the  days 
when  the  children  knit  useless  miniature  mitts  on  pins 
— came  pressing  in  on  me! 

From  the  beginning  the  girls  helped  through  the 
offices  of  this  charity  have  been  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
In  1813,  Bishop  Cheverus  recommended  two  little 
girls  for  admission,  sending  at  the  same  time  a cer- 
tificate of  the  marriage  of  the  children’s  parents,  of 
whom  the  mother  had  just  died,  and  heartily  commend- 
ing the  work  of  the  institution.  The  younger  of  these 
two  children,  not  yet  being  three,  was  placed  at  board 
until  she  should  be  of  an  age  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Asylum;  but  the  other  one  was  immediately  offered 
the  shelter  of  the  home. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  along  towards  1840,  in  the 
programs  of  the  Society’s  Anniversary  Day  Exercises, 
a dawning  consciousness  that  the  world  at  large,  and 
not  the  poor  orphans,  should  be  held  responsible  for 
their  unfortunate  plight.  Had  the  Transcendental- 
ists,  working  out  at  Brook  Farm  an  experiment  in 
co-operative  living,  anything  to  do  with  this  more 
enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of  Boston  philan- 
thropists, we  wonder?  At  any  rate  the  change  is  very 
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marked.  For  now,  as  the  contribution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Asylum  is  taken  up,  it  is  at  the  comfortable 
people  in  the  pews  that  the  hymn  is  directed.  They 
being  thus  addressed: 

Christian, — mild  Charity  in  thee. 

No  transient  impulse  e’er  should  be. 

But,  cherished  as  a constant  guest, 

A sacred  duty  in  thy  breast. 

Hide  not  thy  talent  in  the  earth. 

And  hope  to  plead  its  trifling  worth. 

The  widow’s  humble  mite,  when  given. 

Was  blest,  and  will  be  blessed  in  Heaven. 

Perchance  that  hour  is  not  afar. 

When  a just  record  worlds  shall  hear. 

Of  all  the  evil, — all  the  good. 

Our  fleeting  hours  have  borne  to  God. 

The  collection  which  accompanied  this  homily  was 
a substantial  one. 

The  curious  custom  of  indenture,  popularly  known 
as  ‘‘binding  out,”  had  its  place  in  the  Asylum’s  plan 
at  this  period  and  continued  to  be  used  until  1906. 
We  find,  in  a report  of  1863,  that  it  was  regularly 
the  practice  to  place  a girl  in  this  way  in  a suitable 
home  when  she  reached  the  age  of  twelve.  She  re- 
mained there,  under  the  care  of  the  Asylum,  until 
eighteen  years  old,  when  she  was  released  to  the  Man- 
agers. At  the  same  time  the  people  whom  she  had 
been  serving  those  six  years  paid  her  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  Often  the  girls  married  and  so  automatically 
were  provided  for  before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Many  other  girls  were  provided  for  by  adoption;  but 
no  child  was  placed  outside  the  Asylum,  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  twelve,  unless  adopted  into  a good 
home. 
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In  1844,  the  organization  moved  from  the  home  it 
then  occupied  on  Lincoln  Street  to  1008  Washington 
Street,  near  Dover  Street.  This  austere  brick  build- 
ing, set  well  back  from  the  street,  is  remembered  by 
many  Bostonians  of  the  present  day.  The  site  had 
been  fairly  ‘‘out  of  town”  when  first  chosen,  but  the 
South  End  so  crowded  in  on  it  that,  in  1896,  it  was 
felt  to  be  a very  disadvantageous  background  for  the 
wholesome,  natural  out-of-door  life  which  should  be 
led  by  children.  Accordingly  the  Bartlett  estate,  com- 
prising nine  acres  of  ground,  was  purchased  on  high 
land  in  Lexington.  Here  the  Asylum’s  family  of 
twenty  girls,  with  their  caretakers,  lived  for  some 
years  in  a comfortable  big  house  on  the  estate  (re- 
modelled for  the  purpose)  a life  as  devoid  as  could 
be  imagined  of  the  atmosphere  of  an  institution. 
The  family  was  made  very  welcome  in  the  churches 
of  the  town,  but  the  children  here,  as  in  Boston,  were 
instructed  by  private  teachers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  during  the  Asylum’s  residence  in 
Lexington  that  the  conviction  grew  upon  the  Mana- 
gers that  the  children  would  do  better  under  family 
care  than  in  any  institution.  So,  though  the  Lexing- 
ton place  was  used  in  summer  until  sold  in  1906,  and 
though  the  Society  again  took  up  its  winter  home  on 
Washington  Street,  in  Boston,  from  this  time  on  they 
never  had  so  many  children  as  formerly  leading  an 
institutional  life  and  under  one  roof. 

As  early  as  1863,  we  discern  in  the  reports  an  un- 
easy consciousness  that  the  name  “The  Boston  Female 
Asylum”  failed  to  present  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  design  of  the  institution.  “But  it  must  be  pre- 
served,” the  writer  of  the  booklet  for  this  year  de- 
clares stoically,  “because,  as  the  one  given  in  the  Act 
of  Incorporation,  it  is  the  legal  title.”  That  an  Act 
may  change  a legal  title  as  well  as  make  a legal  title 
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seems  not  yet  to  have  occurred  to  the  Managers.  But 
a way  to  change  the  Society’s  name  was  found  in 
time.  So,  beginning  with  1910,  we  find  the  reports 
issued  under  the  name  of  “The  Boston  Society  for 
the  Care  of  Girls.”  In  this  year’s  report,  too,  it  is 
noted  that  the  last  and  final  Home  of  the  Society  has 
been  sold,  after  sixty  years  of  continuous  service,  and 
the  present  attractive  offices  at  184  Boylston  Street, 
corner  of  Park  Square,  with  their  wide-spreading  view 
of  the  Common  and  Public  Garden,  engaged.  A 
thorough  revision  of  the  Charter  has  also  been  efiPected. 
So  that  the  Treasurer,  for  one  thing,  is  now  no  longer 
necessarily  a woman!  In  this  same  important  year 
— 1910 — the  Society  for  the  first  time  began  definitely 
to  work  with  older  girls  and  to  aim  at  prevention 
rather  than  cure. 

Girls  of  any  race  or  creed  who  are  needy  and  ex- 
posed to  danger,  destitute  or  perhaps  wayward,  and 
must  be  placed  in  homes  where  they  can  live  under 
such  normal  conditions  as  will  make  them  lead  useful 
lives  are  from  now  on  helped  in  every  possible  way. 
And  without  any  set  age  limit,  tool  For  although 
the  Society  does  not  often  take  children  under  two 
years  of  age — unless  the  child  happens  to  be  a younger 
sister  of  a girl  in  whom  it  is  already  interested, — and 
as  a rule  does  not  assume  direct  supervision  of  girls 
over  eighteen,  it  is  glad  to  advise  girls  of  any  age 
and  get  them  started  in  the  right  direction.  Many 
older  girls  come  to  the  office  either  for  help  in  solving 
some  difficult  problem  or  merely  for  a friendly  chat. 
Whether  the  girl  is  two  years  old  or  eighteen  years 
old,  if  there  is  a need,  and  this  Society  can  help,  it 
is  ready  to  do  so.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  number 
of  children  helped  by  the  “Boston  Female  Asylum” 
during  the  first  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence — 
328,  which  was  considered  a large  number  in  those 
days — are  the  figures  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  which 
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states  that  1570  girls  were  helped,  advised,  readjusted 
and  stimulated  to  new  endeavors  during  the  year  then 
just  closed. 

There  was,  for  one  example,  the  help  given  to  Mary, 
aged  16,  who  was  living  with  her  mother,  an  apparent 
invalid.  Both  were  without  adequate  visible  means 
of  support  and  the  problem  was  referred  to  this  Society 
by  the  mother  because  of  Mary’s  waywardness  and 
indolence.  Before  an  adequate  solution  could  be  found 
for  the  problem  of  Mary  and  her  mother  an  inquiry 
was  made  of  four  hospitals,  eleven  public  authorities 
including  State  and  Municipal,  nine  charitable  agen- 
cies, six  industrial  concerns  and  eleven  private  indi- 
viduals, including  lawyers,  relatives,  doctors  and  in- 
terested persons,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth  about 
them  both.  Thus  the  mother  was  found  to  be  alco- 
holic and  syphilitic,  immoral  and  abusive,  an  utterly 
unfit  person  to  have  the  care  of  Mary,  whom  she  had 
already  sought  to  capitalize.  The  two  had  already 
been  known  and  helped  by  nine  charitable  agencies, 
but  the  work  subsequently  done  by  this  Society  cov- 
ered a period  of  four  and  a half  months  during  which 
approximately  19  full  days  were  expended  on  Mary 
alone.  As  a result  she  was  committed  to  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The  Board  of  Health, 
the  police  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  now  in- 
telligently co-operating  in  the  task, — brought  acutely 
to  their  attention  by  private  effort, — of  preventing 
Mary’s  mother  from  continuing  to  be  a menace  to  the 
community. 

The  plan  of  procedure  in  every  case,  as  in  this  one, 
is  to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  antecedent 
history  of  each  girl  brought  to  the  Society’s  atten- 
tion. Then,  even  though  it  is  decided  that  she  does 
not  belong  to  the  care  of  this  particular  organization, 
advice  is  given.  The  problem  submitted  is  studied 
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with  great  care  and  if  the  girl  in  question  comes  prop- 
erly into  the  province  of  any  agency  a constructive 
plan  is  made  for  her.  If  she  needs  institutional  care, 
steps  are  taken  to  put  her  in  the  right  hands.  If  the 
child  is  accepted  for  this  Society’s  care,  she  is  placed 
to  board  in  a carefully  selected  family  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  Staff  visitors.  Whenever  parents 
or  relatives  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  girl  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so;  but  actually 
not  very  many  parents  do  so  contribute. 

Last  year,  however,  over  a thousand  girls  were  dealt 
with  who  did  not  need  foster-home  care.  This  in- 
cluded a number  of  runaway  girls  who  had  come  to 
Boston  from  other  cities.  It  is  often  found  that  by 
helping  a girl  to  adjust  herself  to  an  environment 
with  which  she  thought  herself  out  of  sympathy,  her 
problem  is  solved  at  once.  All  she  needed  was  intelli- 
gent direction;  all  the  family  needed  was  enlarged 
vision. 

The  Society,  because  free  from  restraining  limita- 
tions, is  able  to  do  admirable  constructive  work.  It 
always  insists  on  Health,  Recreation,  Education  and 
Vocational  Guidance  as  four  aspects  of  a girl’s  career 
to  be  very  carefully  considered  in  any  plans  which 
are  made  for  her.  The  reports  of  the  Society  are 
delightfully  free  from  cant  as  they  discuss  these  mat- 
ters. Speaking  about  a growing  girl’s  natural  desire 
for  amusement  and  excitement,  the  General  Secretary 
writes:  ‘Tor  most  children  there  is  no  real  fun  in 
wheeling  a baby  out  of  doors  in  the  afternoon,  after 
a morning  spent  in  helping  with  the  household  duties, 
even  though  they  are  getting  the  air.”  In  the  place 
of  such  tame  recreation  as  this  is  suggested  a winter 
picnic  in  the  woods  with  the  family,  all  together  en- 
joying a simple  meal  cooked  out  of  doors.  Why  should 
not  the  successful  Child  Helping  Society  realize  the 
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value  and  the  place  of  invigorating  recreation  in  the 
development  of  its  children? 

Along  with  these  enlightened  ideas  about  recreation 
is  an  insistence  that  the  children  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  High  School,  and  there  be  given  vocational 
advice  so  that  they  may  make  the  most  of  themselves 
in  after  life.  From  this  stressing  of  education  sprang 
naturally  the  School  Club  Girls  who  had  for  their 
motto,  “Stick  to  school  to  the  last  possible  moment 
and  make  good  use  of  it.’’  Only  girls  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  grammar  school  and  who  are  able  partly 
to  support  themselves  while  in  High  School  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  this  club.  And  they  may  continue 
as  members  only  so  long  as  they  are  able,  by  satis- 
factory conduct,  to  hold  the  homes  which  have  been 
found  for  them  in  good  families  through  the  Placing- 
Out  Department.  It  is  pointed  out  to  these  girls  that 
every  young  woman  who  goes  to  college  is  to  some 
extent  a subject  of  charity;  and  that,  just  as  it  is 
considered  creditable  to  work  one’s  way  through  col- 
lege, so  it  is  distinctly  to  a girl’s  credit  if  she  can  work 
her  way  through  High  School. 

The  homes  in  which  the  girls  live  while  attending 
school  are,  of  course,  of  tremendous  importance.  It 
is  here  that  the  very  careful  Placing-Out  work  of  the 
Society  has  its  part.  Only  families  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  girls  to  give  them  helpful  counsel,  as  well 
as  a home,  are  accepted  by  the  Supervisor  of  this 
Department.  But,  happily,  she  seems  able  to  discover 
many  people  who  have  the  spirit  of  service  and  are 
ready,  if  properly  approached,  to  give  the  child  a 
chance  in  a well-regulated  family.  The  “Foster  Moth- 
ers” connected  with  the  Society  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting women.  One  important  piece  of  the  organ- 
ization’s work  is  that  of  giving  occasional  “luncheons” 
to  these  women,  classified  in  groups  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  children  under  their  charge. 
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Three  years  ago  there  began  that  very  important 
development  in  the  way  of  Community  Clubs  which 
is  now  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Society’s 
activities.  These  clubs  are  made  up  of  girls  of  all 
nationalities,  races  and  religions  as  well  as  of  many 
varieties  of  occupation.  The  undertaking  as  a whole 
is  under  the  oversight  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
is  otherwise  apart  from  the  Society’s  special  work. 
The  club  membership  is  made  up  entirely  of  girls  who 
desire  to  help  make  the  community  in  which  they  live 
a better  place  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  War  con- 
ditions of  the  past  three  years  have  made  it  especially 
necessary  that  careful  constructive  work  should  be 
done  for  and  with  girls.  So  when  the  girls  in  these 
clubs-organized-for-community-service  set  themselves 
with  rare  devotion  to  be  co-workers  with  the  staff  in 
helping  to  right  wrong  conditions  here  and  elsewhere 
in  their  communities,  the  Society  was,  of  course, 
highly  gratified.  The  various  ways  in  which  these 
club  girls  were  able  to  show  themselves  efficient  social 
workers  are  so  interesting  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  give  the  following  examples  of  their  service: 

1.  A factory  where  no  seats  were  provided  for  the 
workers  was  reported  by  a League  member.  The  re- 
port was  taken  to  the  inspector  and  the  employer 
finally  installed  seats  not  only  on  the  floor  reported, 
but  throughout  the  factory. 

2.  A factory  where  the  toilet  was  ventilated  into 
the  workroom  was  reported  and  the  condition  remedied. 

3.  An  orphan  girl  needing  care  and  assistance  was 
reported  by  a member  and  she  has  since  been  placed 
in  a family  where  she  is  being  carefully  guided. 

4.  A number  of  girls  kept  careful  accounts  of  their 
expenses  for  two  weeks  in  order  to  help  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  determine  the  present  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  the  average  girl'. 
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5.  One  member  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  48-Hour 
Bill  at  the  hearing  at  the  State  House. 

6.  The  members  have  conducted  dances  and  danc- 
ing parties  regularly  since  last  February  for  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service. 

7.  One  League  member  found  that  girls  from  nine 
to  fifteen  years  old  were  attending  dances  given  in  a 
small  city.  This  matter  was  taken  to  the  Mayor  and 
within  a very  short  time  the  younger  girls  were  refused 
admittance. 

Girls  who  work  together  like  this  on  the  big  job  of 
raising  the  tone  of  community  life  find  themselves 
with  much  in  common.  Almost  as  the  natural  result 
of  their  fellowship  a summer  camp  was  set  up  for 
recreational  purposes  and  so  that  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  might  get  to  know  each  other  better. 
This  camp  it  is  which  will  benefit  by  the  Operetta 
recently  given  at  Jordan  Hall.  Between  the  proceeds 
of  that  Operetta  and  the  small  amount  which  the 
girls  will  individually  contribute  in  the  shape  of  board, 
all  the  overhead  charges  of  the  camp  will  be  provided 
this  summer,  and  a good  vacation  at  Manomet,  right 
on  the  ocean,  will  be  made  possible  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  girls. 

Who  will  not  agree  that  the  modern  is  the  better 
way?  And  yet  each  way  is  of  its  time.  As  the 
method  of  1844  differed  from  that  of  1800,  so  the 
method  of  1919  cannot  be  that  of  1844.  It  is  defi- 
nitely recognized  today  that  children  cannot  be  best 
helped  in  institutions.  Life  is  now  too  complex  to 
have  its  child-saving  problem  so  simply  solved. 

But  the  extensive  work  done  by  the  Society  in  these 
latter  days  necessarily  calls  for  a larger  expenditure  of 
money  than  in  the  days  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum. 
Times  have  changed  since  this  work  was  started.  And 
ideas  about  spending  have  changed  with  the  times. 
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